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THE MOUSE IN FABLE AND FOLKLORE 


BY WARREN R. DAWSON. 
(Read at Meeting, 22nd April, 1925.) 


Some time ago | collected evidence of the use of the mouse 
in medicine, and demonstrated that the little animal had 
been in continuous use as a medicine, and especially a 
child’s medicine, from predynastic times in Egypt to 
Europe in the present day.1 In the course of this enquiry 
I frequently came upon the mouse playing other rélés 
than that of healer, and the results of this literary mouse- 
hunt I now offer. 

As before, we must turn first to Egyptian literature, 
as our earliest records are to be found there. The mouse 
must have been regarded as an ill-omened animal (except 
when used as a medicine), and as an associate of the enemies 
of the sun-god Ré, for in the Book of the Dead we find a 
spell to repulse a serpent, in which the speaker bids the 
monster retreat, and threatens it with having to “eat the 
mouse the abomination of Rē.” 2 Again, in the Calendar of 
Lucky and Unlucky Days preserved in the Papyrus Sallier, 
No. 4, under the date 12th Tybi we read,—‘‘ Bad. Bad. 
Bad. Look not upon any mouse on this day; do not go 
near one in thy house.’ 3 Perhaps the destructive habits 
of the mouse brought it into disfavour, and indeed in the 
East it was the symbol of pestilence. The farmer bitterly 
laments the hardships of his calling, and the destruction 

1 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. x. (1924), part ii., pp. 83-6. 

2 Cap. xxxiii. 

3 Sallier IV, Recto, page 14, line 3=Budge, Hieratic Papyri (Second 


Series), plate ci. 
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wrought upon his crops by vermin, ‘‘ mice swarm in the 
fields,” he exclaims. Amongst the household recipes in 
the Ebers papyrus is the following :—“ To prevent mice 
from running over things: fat of a cat—put it on every- 
thing.” > A more charitable view is taken of the mouse 
in the Hymn to Amiin-Ré,° where the “ mice in their holes ” 
are mentioned amongst the creatures of land, air, and water 
that owe their existence to the kindly rays of the sun. 

For the origin of Aesop’s Fables, or at least of some of 
them, we must likewise turn to Egypt. In the Turin 
Museum is a scribe’s writing-tablet, apparently belonging 
to the period of the XXth Dynasty (about B.c. 1150), 
which contains a version of the fable of the Members and 
the Stomach.” Again, in a Demotic papyrus at Leiden we 
find the fable of the Mouse and the Lion.6 This fable was 
translated into German by Brugsch many years ago,’ 
and a later translation will be found in Spiegelberg’s edition 
of the whole papyrus in which it is contained.° As the 
Egyptian version is fuller than the Greek, we will translate 
it from Spiegelberg’s rendering : 

“ Now it happened that, when the lion went out to seek 
after the man, a little mouse ran under his paws. She was 
dainty in appearance and tiny in size. Now it happened 
that, when he would crush her, the mouse said to him,— 
“ Crush me not, my lord lion! If thou eatest me, thou 
wilt not be satisfied, and if thou lettest me go, so wilt thou 
not be more hungry. If thou givest me my life as a gift, 

4 Papyrus Sallier, No. 1, page 6, line 3=Papyrus Anastasi, No. 5, 
page 16, line 1. 

5 Papyrus Ebers, page 98, lines 1-2. 


6 Papyrus Boulag, No. 17, §6, similarly Papyrus Berlin, No. 6910. 
See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 350. 

7G. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, t. i, pp. 260-4. 

8 Leiden Papyrus, No. 1, 384, page 18, lines 11-34. 

9 Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache, Bd. xvi (1878), pp. 47-8. 

10 Mythus vom Sonnenauge, Strassburg, 1917, p- 47. The papyrus 
also contains other fables. 
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so shall I also give thee thine as a gift. If thou keepest me 
from destruction, so shall I do that thou shalt escape thy 
misfortune.” Whereupon the lion laughed at the mouse, 
saying,—‘‘ What canst thou do after all? Is there anyone 
on earth who can prevail against me? ° Then she (the 
mouse) swore an oath, saying,—‘‘I shall so act that thou 
shalt escape thy doom in an evil day.” The lion considered 
what the mouse had said to him as a joke, but he thought,— 
“If I eat her, I shall not be satisfied,” and he set her free. 
Now there was a hunter who set traps with a net and dug 
a pitfall for the lion. Whereupon the lion fell into the 
trap and into the hands of the man. Whereupon they put 
him in a net, secured him with dry thongs, and tied him 
with new thongs. Now it happened that, as he lay sadly 
in the wilderness, it was the seventh hour of the night. 
Whereupon fate, to justify the arrogant words which the 
lion had said, placed the little mouse before the lion. She 
said to him,—'‘ Knowest thou me? Iam the little mouse 
to whom thou gavest her life as a gift. Iam come to pay it 
back to thee, and will rescue thee from thy misfortune, 
now that thou hast fallen into the hand of man. It is 
good to return a benefit conferred.” 11 Whereupon the 
mouse applied her mouth to the bonds of the lion. She cut 
through the dry thongs and gnawed all the new thongs 
with which he was bound, and freed the lion from his 
bonds. Then the mouse hid herself in his mane, and he 
departed with her unto the wilderness on that very day.” 


It will now be interesting to compare the Greek version 
of the same story 12: 


“ While a lion was sleeping, a mouse ran on to his mouth; 
whereupon he arose, and, catching it, was about to devour 
it. But the mouse enjoined him not to eat it, saying that 
if it were spared it would show him many kindnesses. Then 
the lion laughed and let it go. Now it came to pass that 

114.2. “ One good turn deserves another.” 

12 The Greek text, without translation, is printed by Brugsch, op. cit., 
P. 50 from Recognitio Caroli Halmii der Aesopischen Fabeln, Leipzig 
{1875), p. 125. 
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not long after he was preserved by the good offices of the 
mouse; for he was captured by hunters and bound to a 
tree with a rope, but the mouse, hearing his roars, came 
and nibbled through the rope and set him free, saying,— 
“Thou laughedst at me thinking that thou wouldst 
never receive any return from me. Know now that even 
mice can discharge an obligation.” The fable 1° shows that, 
in the revolutions of fortune, even the strongest may 
become in need of the weakest.” 


The Egyptian version, besides containing far more detail, 
is unquestionably the more picturesque of the two. In it 
the mouse prophesies the doom of the lion, and the lion, 
although he laughs, views his situation philosophically. 
The pretty little incident at the close of the Egyptian version 
where the mouse hides in the lion’s mane and journeys 
with him to the mountains, where they ‘‘ live happily ever 
after,” is very charming. 

Before leaving Aesop, we may allude briefly to some 
others of his fables in which the mouse plays a part : 


(a) The Mouse and the Frog. A mouse when on journey 
wanted to cross a stream. He bargained with a frog to 
ferry him over, but the frog merely tied the mouse’s foot 
to its own and pulled it half-way across the water, when 
it treacherously ceased swimming and allowed the mouse 
to drown. A hungry kite flying by, seeing the two animals 
in the stream, swooped down and devoured them both, 
thus punishing the frog and avenging the mouse. 

(b) The Mountain in Labour. In days of yore a mighty 
rumbling was heard in a mountain. It was said to be in 
labour, and multitudes flocked together from far and near, 
to see what it would produce. After long expectation and 
many wise conjectures from the bystanders—out popped a 
mouse (‘‘ Ridiculus mus ”). 

(c) The Country Mouse and the Town Mouse is too well- 
known a story to need repetition. 

(d) The Cat and the Mice. An aged cat, no longer alert 


18 ybOos. 
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at mouse-catching, suspends itself from a peg and simulates 
a bag. The wary mice are distrustful, and see through the 
fraud. 

(e) The Mice and the Weasels. In order to end the havoc 
played upon their kind by the weasels, the mice decide to 
organise themselves, and appoint commanders who tie 
horns upon their heads as a mark of distinction. When 
the attack is made, the common crowd are able to run 
down their holes and escape, but the leaders, whose horns 
will not pass through the holes, are cut off and devoured. 

(f) The Gorged Mouse. A hungry mouse made his way 
through a narrow crack into a corn-bin, and overate to 
such an extent that his distended body would not pass 
through the cleft. He bemoaned his fate, but a passing 
weasel advised him to remain where he was until he was 
thin once more. 


We must revert once more to Ancient Egypt, for the 
Egyptians have left us a number of pictures illustrating 
animal fables. In two papyri, one in the British Museum, 
the other at Turin, we find a collection of well-drawn 
and amusing pictures of animals who play the parts of 
human beings. It is not within the scope of the present 
sketch to describe these ancient caricatures,!* but we may 
mention that the mouse occurs in one of them. In this 
picture, which is an obvious parody of the battle-scenes of 
the great Pharaohs of the XIXth Dynasty which adorn the 
walls of the Theban temples, we see the battle of the mice 
and the cats. The Pharaoh of the mice stands in his 
chariot drawn by dogs, and leads his army against a fort 
defended by cats. His soldiers pierce the foes with their 
arrows, and his prancing steeds trample on the fallen. 


14 Papyrus Sams, No. 10,016. 

18 Both these papyri are reproduced in Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten 
Urkunden, pl. xxiii. 

16 They have been dealt with by Champfleury, Histoire de la Caricature 
Antique, 2nd edn. pp. 20-28. A brief description, with illustrations, 
is also given by G. Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, pp. 499-501. 
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An interesting mouse-fable from India is to be found in 
the Hitopadesa, a collection of animal fables derived from 
the ancient Sanskrit book called the Panchatantra : 


“ The Mouse and the Saint. A mean person, raised to 
high degree, seeks the ruin of his lord: as the Mouse, having 
attained the form and force of a Tiger, went to kill the 
Saint. For there is in the sacred grove of the divine 
philosopher a Saint who is very pious ; who seeing a young 
Mouse fall near his dwelling, from the bill of a Crow, kindly 
took him up, and fed him with grains of rice. One day, 
when the Mouse was preparing to eat, a Cat appeared, and 
the kind Saint, by the power of his devotion, changed the 
Mouse into a Cat. This new animal was soon afterwards 
terrified by a Dog, and so he, too, was turned by the Saint 
into a Dog. At length, being in dread of a Tiger, he 
became a Tiger, through the prayers of the Saint, who then 
perceived the difference between a Tiger anda Rat. All the 
people said,—‘‘ See how the piety of the Saint has changed 
yon Ratintoa Tiger? ” Then the ungrateful beast thought 
within himself,—‘‘ As long as the Saint lives, they will say 
these spiteful things against me.” With this thought, he 
ran towards his protector and attempted to kill him, 
but was changed, by a short prayer of the heaven-eyed 
Saint, into a Mouse again. Thus a mean person, raised to 
high degree, seeks the ruin of his lord.” 17 


The mouse figures prominently in the Persian Anwar-I- 
Suhili, an adaptation of the fables of Bidpai, which were 
translated into Pahlawi and introduced from India into 
Persia during the reign of Núshirwán in the middle of the 
sixth century. They were subsequently turned into Arabic 
about the middle of the eighth century, and again rendered 
into Persian in the early part of the twelfth century, 
Another version was produced in Persia at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and they were translated into English 
by Arthur N. Wollaston.’8 In Book vii of this collection is 


17 An Anthology of the Fabulists of all Countries (Everyman’s Library), 
Pp. 109. 18 London, 1877. 
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an interesting variant of Aesop’s fable of the mouse and 
the frog. (See above, p. 230). The mouse and the frog are 
companions, but they are often unable to find one another, 
for the squeak of the mouse is inaudible and likewise the 
croak of the frog, amidst the splashing of the water. They 
thus attach a cord to their feet so as not to be far separated. 
The mouse is seized by a passing crow, and the frog is 
dragged from the bottom of the pond by the cord on its 
leg. As the crow flies off with its prey, the poor frog, 
dangling at the end of its tether, thus moralizes on his 
plight,—‘‘ The fact is, the frog is not the prey of the crow, 
but rather owing to the disgrace of keeping company with 
the mouse has been overtaken by this misfortune: and 
anyone is deserving of a thousand times such as this, who 
associates with those not of his own race.” 

This story is related by the mouse himself in Book vii, 
which is concerned.with a mouse which had to escape from 
death by means of a stratagem. One day a cat was caught 
in a hunter’s net laid near a tree. Under the tree dwelt 
a mouse. The mouse came out and saw the cat in the 
‘ meshes of misfortune’ 1 and blessed the hunter. Then, 
looking behind, he saw a weasel between him and his hole, 
and looking above, saw a crow on a branch ready to pounce 
on him. He is forced to suggest terms to the cat, which 
he offers to release by cutting the net; but first, in the 
presence of the crow and the weasel, the cat must pay him 
‘ due respect and honour.’ When the weasel and the crow 
see the cat saluting the mouse, they go away. The cat 
wishes to be friendly with the mouse in future, but the 
mouse relates the Story of the Mouse and the Frog to show 
that “the opportunity of making terms with an enemy 
in time of need must not be lost,” and the cat and mouse 
bid adieu and part. 

In Book iii the mouse again appears as the deliverer, 


19 Compare the Egyptian fable of the Lion and the Mouse (supra, 
p. 228). 
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and releases the pigeons caught in the fowler’s net. A crow 
who witnessed this desires to be friendly with the mouse, 
and the pair then become friends with a tortoise and a 
deer. Again the mouse is the deliverer, and sets the deer 
free from the hunter’s net. The hunter on arriving is so 
annoyed at the escape of his quarry that he bags the 
tortoise. At the suggestion of the mouse (who is called 
Zirak, ‘‘the clever” or “the sharp ”), the deer feigns 
sickness and entices the hunter to follow in pursuit. As 
soon as his back is turned, the net is gnawed through and 
the tortoise escapes. The hunter on returning to his bag 
after the fruitless chase of the deer can scarcely believe 
his eyes, and, believing that he is in an enchanted forest, 
is sore afraid and declares that, if he can safely get out 
of it, he will hunt no more out of gratitude. The mouse is 
the hero of Book iii, and is described as a ‘‘ sincere and 
straightforward friend” who acts in an upright manner 
and is a faithful ally. 

In Book iv is a variant of The Mouse and the Saint. 
The mouse is here turned, not into another animal, but 
into a maiden. In course of time the maiden longs for a 
husband and protector. The saint asks the mountain’s 
advice, and the mountain replies that the mouse is mightier 
than man, as it can make holes in its (the mountain’s) 
body. The maiden agrees, and desires to be turned into 
a mouse once more, and is then married to her own kind. 

In the story of Baralam and YewAsef, which is a Christian- 
ized version of the legends relating to the birth of Buddha, 
several animal fables are to be found. A man who fled in 
terror from a unicorn (rhinoceros) fell into a well, and 
grasped the boughs which grew at the side of it. As he 
hangs from the bough he perceives that two mice, one black 
and the other white, are gnawing through the root of the 
tree, and that below his feet is a fiery dragon, waiting for 
him to fall, From the side of the pit four asps rear their 
heads close to him. Meanwhile honey drops from the tree 
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into his mouth, and so intent is the fugitive upon enjoying 
the honey that he is oblivious to the perils which surround 
him. He forgets the unicorn, which is death; the pit or 
well, which is the world; the tree, which is human life 
being eaten away by two mice, which are respectively 
night and day; the four asps, which are the unstable 
elements of the body. All this he neglects for the honey, 
which typifies the fleeting pleasures of life. In another 
version of the same story the mice are replaced by locusts.” 

Reverting once more to classical antiquity, there is an 
interesting episode told by Herodotus,*4 who relates that 
Sethon the high-priest ?? disestablished and disfavoured the 
military caste in Egypt when he became king, after which 


‘“‘Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
made war on Egypt. Now the military caste among the 
Egyptians did not want to lend aid... Then [Sethon] in 
a dream beheld-the god bidding him be of good cheer, as 
he should come to no mishap in opposing the Arabian 
army, as he would send him assistance. Trusting in this 
vision, he gathered such of the Egyptians as would follow, 
and pitched camp in Pelusium.... And field-mice, over- 
running the enemy in the night, devoured their bow-strings 
and their bows and the straps of their shields, so that many 
fled on the morrow unarmed, and many fell. And to this 
day a stone statue of this King stands in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a mouse in his hand.” 


In an important commentary upon this passage, Dr. 
Spiegelberg has shown that we have here the origin of a 
popular romance growing before our eyes. The statue 


19a E. A. T. W. Budge, Baralém and Yewåsef, vol. ii, p. xxiii. 

2 Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 82. 1 Book ii. (Euterpe), c. 141. 

22 The Sethon of Herodotus has been identified with the Satne 
Khamuas of the Demotic Stories by Prof. F. LI. Griffith; see his Stories of 
the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford (1900). For the stories and their 
bibliography see G. Maspero, Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt (1915), 
pp. 115-171. 
` 383 Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache Bd 43 (1906), pp. 91-4. 
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referred to could only be that of the god holding in his hand 
his cult-animal.. The mouse was sacred to Horus of Leto- 
polis in the Delta, and Herodotus mistook the statue of 
the god for that of a king, or rather the statue of the high- 
priest of the Memphite Ptah, or, more probably, the high- 
priest of the god of Letopolis. The mouse gives us the 
clue to the origin of the story as related by Herodotus, for 
it is not an Egyptian idea, but came from the East, where 
the mouse was the symbol of destruction and so appears 
in the Biblical legend to which we shall presently refer. 
The same oriental idea penetrated into Greek religion in 
the figure of Apollo Smintheus, worshipped in Troas.*4 
Dr. Spiegelberg believes that the mouse-legend is not of 
Hebrew origin, for south of the temple of Ptah was a 
Phoenician settlement which had existed long before the 
time of Herodotus, and the Egyptian adaptation which he 
copied was doubtless current amongst these Semitic peoples, 
who had confused memories of the host of Assyria perishing 
through the agency of mice, and close to their settlement 
was the statue of an exalted personage holding a mouse in 
his hand :—hence the story. Figures of Egyptian deities 
holding their cult-emblems or sacred animals are often 
found, and many specimens may be seen in the museums 
of Europe and America. 

Figures of mice, made of faience, steatite, bronze, and 
other materials, from Egypt are known, ?* and were evidently 
figures of the cult-animal of the Letopolite Horus, just as 
we find figures of the sacred cat of Bast, the frog of Hekt, 
and many others. Thus, once again, we are brought back 
to Egypt. 

Herodotus (Book iv (Melpomene) cap. 131), relates 
another story, in which “ the chiefs of the Scythians send 


24 See below, p. 237- 

25 For instance, the Meux Collection contained five mouse-figures. 
E. A. T. W. Budge, Some Account of the Collection of ... Lady Meux, 
2nd ed., p. 181, Nos. 282-6. Others are to be seen in various museums. 
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a herald bearing gifts to Darius—a bird, a mouse, and a 
frog.” This enigmatic present was variously interpreted. 
By Darius it was thought that the Scythians would give 
themselves up to him by air, land, and water. Gobryas, 
however, took them to mean “ Unless, O Persians, ye 
become birds and fly in the air, or become mice and hide 
yourselves beneath the earth, or become frogs and leap 
into the waters, ye shall never return home again.” 26 

Seneca says,?7— “do not a large proportion of the 
Scythians, even today, wear the skins of foxes and of mice, 
which are soft to the touch and impervious to wind?” 
It would seem more likely that the skins were worn for 
magical reasons, for the fox-skin, both in ancient and in 
modern Egypt, is a birth-amulet,% and the mouse, as we 
know, had healing virtues. 

Apollo Smintheus, the Mouse-Apollo, saved his country 
from destruction when the crops were invaded by swarms 
of mice. On the coins of Alexandria Troas, the mouse 
appears with the effigy of the god in commemoration of 
the event, and on other coins, such as those of Argos, the 
mouse only is represented as the symbol of the god. Dr. 
Rendel Harris believes this episode to be of too local a 
character to account for the association of the mouse with 
the god, and prefers to see the connection in the medicinal 
use of the mouse and Apollo in his aspect of the healer.” 
In the temple of Chrisa was a statue of Apollo with a mouse 
at his feet, and tame mice were kept as sacred to the god. 
In the Smintheion of Hamaritus, white mice were fed as 
a solemn rite and had their holes under the altar, and near 
Apollo’s tripod was a figure of a mouse.*!_ We have already 
noted Dr. Spiegelberg’s view of the Mouse-Apollo legend. 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice (Gatpaxouvouayia), a 
poem attributed to Homer, I shall deal with elsewhere. 

26 Cap. 132. 27 Epist. xxxix, 
2 W., S. Blackman, Man, 1909, No.4. °° Ascent of Olympus, pp. 83, 94. 
30 Strabo, Geog., xiii, 1. 31 Aelian, De Nat. Animal., xii, 15. 
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We may now note the occurrence of the mouse in the Old 
Testament. It is mentioned amongst the unclean animals 
proscribed by Levitical law,®? and in the Book of Isaiah 
(c. Ixvi, 17) we read,—‘‘ They that sanctify themselves and 
purify themselves in the gardens behind one tree in the 
midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the 
mouse,** shall be consumed together saith the Lord.” 
The ravages of mice were part of the plagues inflicted on 
Philistia during the detention of the Ark. The Philistines 
then offer “ five golden mice, according to the number of the 
lords of the Philistines, for one plague was on you all and 
on your lords,” ** and ‘‘ the golden mice according to the 
number of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to the 
five lords, both of fenced cities and of country villages, 
even unto the great stone of Abel, whereon they set the 
Ark of the Lord, which remaineth unto this day in the field 
of Joshua, the Bethshemite” (Jd. c. v, v. 18). In this 
connection Maspero refers to what are apparently ex 
voto figures of mice, made of metal, from Western Asia, 
and gives an illustration of one of them. According to 
Movers 38 the mouse was sacrificed and eaten as a religious 
rite by the Babylonians, but he does not state which god 
this rite is connected with. 

In the Gilgamesh Epic, translated by A. Campbell 
Thompson,*’ is the following passage :— 


. ‘The gods turned to flies in Erech the strong-walled 
Swarming in alley ways; (while) the winged bull (s) turned 
to mice, thus escaping 
Out by the gutters (7)... 


32 Leviticus, c. xi. V. 29. 


33 Compare the text from the Book of the Dead, quoted above, “ eat 
the mouse, the abomination of Rē.” 


34 í Samuel, c. vi, V. 4. 


35 Struggle of the Nations, pp. 728-9. Cf. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement (1893), p. 296, and (1894), p. 189. i 


36 Phönizier, vol. i, p. 219. 
37? Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, p. 532. 
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The mouse was believed to be the spontaneous production 
of the inundation of the Nile, the little animal springing 
into life from the Nile mud. Pliny, in his Natural History 
(ix, 84) makes the following remarkable statement :— 


“ All this is supported by the inundation of the Nile, 
which surpasses all other wonders: for when it recedes, 
minute mice are to be discovered in a state where the 
generative work of water and earth is incomplete, so that, 
while part of their body is living, the extremity is still a 
cast of earth.” 


Diodorus Siculus affirms an opinion current in his time 
that animals had their origin in Egypt :— 


“ This still actually takes place in the province of the 
Thebaid, where, at certain periods, vast quantities of mice 
are spontaneously engendered, and one is filled with surprise 
at this happening. It can be seen that some of these 
animals are not completely formed except for the foreparts 
and front feet, but that they can nevertheless move, while 
the rest of their bodies remains formless and of the same 
nature as the muddy soil from which they arise.” 38 


He goes on to say that nowhere else can this strange 
phenomenon be seen. 

The inundation of the Nile was the Life-Giver par 
excellence, and all the products of the inundation were 
likewise Givers of Life. It is probably for this reason that 
the mouse first acquired its medicinal virtues, as I have 
already suggested elsewhere.® The belief in the spon- 
taneous generation of mice is very widespread, and still 
persists amongst the modern Egyptians. Plutarch “ and 
Aristotle tell*! us that mice conceive, without sexual 
intercourse, merely by licking salt. The belief in the 
creation of animals from water was widespread, and has 

38 History, lib. i. cap. x. 
58 Journ. of Egypt. Archaeology, vol. x (1924), part ii, p- 83. 
40 Symposiacs, v, 10. 41 Hist. Anim., vi, 30. 
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survived in many forms. In the Koran (cap. xxiv) we 
read “ And God hath created every animal of water.” 42 

Mice are classified by Pliny (viii, 82) amongst prophetic 
animals. He says :— 

“the Marcian War was foretold by the gnawing of the 
shields of Lanuvium: and that the same casualty to the 
Emperor Carbo’s sandle-strings at Clusium predicted his 
doom. In the district of Cyrene there is quite a number of 
species of them ; some with broad heads, others with narrow, 
others spiny or wire-haired. Theophrastus relates that in 
the island of Cyaros they drove out the inhabitants and 
gnawed through iron, a feat which, by some provision of 
Nature, they are able to perform in the blacksmiths’ shops 
at Chalybes ; in gold-mines their bellies are opened for the 
same reason, and theft is invariably disclosed—such is the 
pleasure of stealing. The Annals tell us that a mouse was. 
sold for 200 denarii when Hannibal was besieging Caslinium ; 
moreover, that the vendor died of hunger, while the 
buyer survived. To come across white mice is a lucky 
portent.” 

According also to Pliny (xi, 76) ‘‘ the lobes (fibrae) of 
the mouse’s liver are said to agree with the number of 
moons (sc. moonlight nights) in the month, and the number 
corresponds with the amount of its light. Moreover, they 
increase in winter,” and again, (xxix, 15), “the number of 
lobes increasing and decreasing with the light of the moon.” 

Aristotle 48 asserts that the reproduction of mice is more 
prodigious than that of any other animal, both as regards 
number and rapidity. In spite of their rapid reproduction, 
their destruction and disappearance is equally remarkable, 
for in a few days they will all vanish: the attacks of man 
and beast are unavailing against their fecundity, heavy 
rain being the only means of reducing their numbers. 
He states that in a certain part of Persia the female embryos 


42 Cf, id. ch. xxi, ‘‘ the heavens and the earth were solid, and we clave 
the same in sunder, and made every living thing of water.” 
43 Hist. Anim., vi. 30. 
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of mice are themselves pregnant whilst in the mother’s 
womb. 

In another place, Aristotle’s observation is at fault, for 
he says ‘‘ animals with pointed teeth drink by lapping, 
and some that have not pointed teeth, as mice.” “4 Again, 
he affirms that the mice of Pontus ruminate whilst cutting 
their teeth,*® and that these same mice, which are white, 
hibernate in trees.*6 

Reverting to Pliny, he relates (viii, 10) that elephants “ of 
all animals hate the mouse most, and reject their food if 
they see that it has been touched by this animal.” This 
statement is evidently the origin of such remarks as these :— 
“ These beasts (sc. elephants) void and flee the mouse,” *” 
and “ Elephants of all other beasts do chiefly hate the 
mouse, so that if they shall see or perceive that a mouse 
hath once touched their meat that is before them, they 
loathe the same and will not eat a bit thereof.” 48 

Gerarde ® in speaking of the monkshood (Aconittus 
napellus) says,— 

“The mouse, nourished and fed up with Napellus, is 
altogether an enemy to the poisonsome nature thereof, 


and delivereth him that hath taken it from all peril and 
danger.” 


In his interesting book, Natural History in Shakespeare's 
Time (1896), from which the above three references are 
taken, H. M. Seager quotes a number of interesting con- 
temporary authors on the mouse. Thus Bartholomew 5° 
repeats the statements of Pliny as to the origin of mice 


44 Ibid., viii, 8. Possibly, however, he is referring to shrews, 
4 Ibid., ix, 36. 46 Tbid., viii, 19. 


+? Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum (1535), Book xviii, § 42, 
H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 100. 


t Lupton, 4 Thousand Notable Things of Sundry Sortes &c. (1627). 
Book vi, § 43. H. M. Seager, op. cit, p. 102. 
‘® Herball (1596). H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 1. 
5 Ob. cit., xviii, 73. H. M. Seager. op. cit. p. 207. 
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from the humours of the earth, and the relation of their 
livers to the phases of the moon. He adds that mice never 
drink, and that their bites are venomous. He also relates 
that the female mouse lies on her back and piles grain on 
her belly, the male mouse then towing this improvised 
vehicle by the tail to their common storehouse. He also 
refers to the medicinal values of the animal. 

Lupton * described a method of ridding a house of mice. 
A live mouse is put in an earthen pot upon a fire of ash- 
wood. When the victim screams, all the other mice in the 
house leap into the fire and are thus destroyed. 

Topsell,®2 in an account of the medicinal properties of 
the mouse which are similar to those I have already collected 
in my former paper from other sources, mentions that 

“a mouse watcheth an oyster when he gapeth, and seeing 
it open, thrusts in his head to eat the fish ; as soon as ever 
the oyster feels his teeth, presently he closeth his shell 
again, and so crusheth the mouse’s head in pieces.” 


The same writer relates how a mouse, once having tasted 
the flesh of its own kind, becomes a cannibal, and greedily 
seeks out and devours all other mice. 

We will now turn to some other mediaeval and modern 
instances of mouse-lore. The mouse occurs in the medi- 
aeval Bestiaries. Mr. George C. Druce, F.S.A., in his im- 
portant paper on The Mediaeval Bestiaries,5> makes the 
following interesting remarks :— 

“Mice are separately described and illustrated. The 
name ‘ mus’ is stated to be derived from ‘ humus,’ on the 
strength of the old story about mice being generated from 
damp earth. Pliny’s account of the growth of their livers 
at the time of the full moon when the tides flow, and their 
decrease when it wanes is also repeated. The mouse is a 

51 Op. cit., x. 93. H.M. Seager, op. cit., p. 207. 

52 The History of Four Footed Beasts, London, 1658, pp. 392-402. 
H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 208. 

58 Journ. Brit. Arch. Assn., Dec. 1919, p. 69. 
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type of gluttons and thieves. In the words of the Bestiary : 
“ Mystically, mice signify men gaping with greed for earthly 
desires and secretly pilfering what they can gain from other 
peoples stores ” (MS. 12 F, xiii and Harl. 4751). They 
are therefore usually shown eating grains, and very fat as 
in MS. Harl 4751.” 


A belief existed that the mouse could be the vehicle of 
the soul, or that the soul could assume the form of a mouse. 
In a Swabian story a girl’s soul creeps out of her mouth in 
the form of a white mouse.*4 A variant of this idea is 
found in a Saxon story, where the soul comes out of the 
sleeper’s mouth in the form of a red mouse.® There is a 
German belief that the soul assumes the form of a white 
mouse and runs out of the sleeper’s mouth,5 and in 
Transylvania it is said that a child should not be permitted 
to sleep with its mouth open, lest the soul should slip out 
in the form of a mouse, in which case the child would never 
again wake.®? A Toradja man saw a mouse coming out of 
the nose of a sleeping friend. ‘‘ He ran after the animal 
and killed it, and then, turning round, found that his com- 
panion was dead.” A similar story in which the soul 
leaves the sleeper’s mouth in the form of a red mouse is 
told by Praetorius (i, 40). The sleeper is moved to another 
place, and the mouse is unable to re-enter the body, which 
accordingly dies. - In America the belief exists that common 


54 A, Berlinger, Volksthtimliches aus Schwaben, vol. i, p. 303, quoted 


by Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough. References below marked 
“ F ” are also from this source. 


5 E. Mogk, in R. Wuttker’s Sachsiche Volkskunde, Dresden (1901), 
p. 318 (F). 
rs R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde, Brunswick (1896), p. 266, 

5 H. von Wlislocki, Volksbvauch der Siebenbiivger Sachsen, Berlin 
(1893), p. 167. (F). 

8 W, J. Perry, Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, p. 150. The idea of 
the body perishing when the separately-existing soul is killed, is very 
widespread. See the instances in Renouf, Parallels in Folklore, Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xi (1889), pp. 177-89. 
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people have souls of rats and mice, whilst chiefs have souls 
of clouds, beautiful birds, and precious stones.™ 

The identification of rats and mice with the souls of the 
dead is very prevalent in Scandinavian and Teutonic 
mythology. Baring-Gould ® has collected a number of 
instances of the soul leaving the body in the form of a 
mouse, similar to those we have already quoted. According 
to a popular German belief, the soul after quitting the body 
spent the first night of its separate existence in the care of 
St. Gertrude, who, as patroness of souls, had the mouse as 
her symbol.*! According to another legend this mouse- 
emblem represents the evil spirit which the Saint van- 
quished.*2 In her aspect of the guardian of souls, St. 
Gertrude takes the place of the ancient Teutonic goddess 
Holda or Perchta, who received the souls of maidens and 
of children in the form of white mice. In Norse mythology 
Freya, the German Holda, and Odin receive the souls of 
the dead, and in this capacity they lead a flock of mice 
and rats, the former being the souls of women, the latter 
those of men.: Baring-Gould has suggested the con- 
nection between the rats or mice and the children in the 
story of the Pied Piper and in the numerous similar legends 
derived from it. 

A rich crop of legends grew out of the story of Bishop 
Hatto, who lived at the close of the tenth century. The 
country suffered from famine, and the starving populace 
sought food from the Bishop, whose granaries were well 
stocked. The perfidious Bishop, to appease his clamouring 
flock, enticed them into a large barn under pretext of 
relieving their wants, and, having shut them in, fired the 


59 D, A. Mackenzie, Myths of Pre-Columbian America, p. 320. 

60 Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, pp. 460 et seq. 

61 Op. cit., p. 462. 

62 Die attribute derv Heiligen, Hanover (1843), pp. 114, quoted in 
op. cit., p. 463. 

63 Op cit., p. 466. 84 Op. cit., pp. 417-46 and 466. 
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building and burnt its hungry occupants alive. As a 
judgment for his cruel and wicked act he was plagued by 
mice and rats in swarms, and he fled for safety in a boat to 
a tower, which stood in mid-stream, to escape his doom. 
The vermin, however, swam after him and devoured him. 
This is the outline of the story. It occurs with many 
variants in other localities, and a full discussion, with many 
references, will be found in Baring-Gould’s admirable book 
to which we have already referred. A curious variant 
is the spontaneous creation of swarms of mice from the 
bodies of innocent victims, who appear mira quadam 
metamorphosi and avenge the dead by destroying their 
murderers. In the same book, Baring-Gould quotes the 
following passage from William of Malmesbury, book iii. : 


“Tt is well-known that in Asia, if a leopard bite any 
person, a party of mice approach directly.... But if, 
by the care of servants driving them off, the destruction 
can be avoided during nine days, then medical assistance, 
if called in, may be of service. My informant has seen a 
person wounded after this manner, who, despairing of 
safety on shore, proceeded to sea, and lay at anchor ; when, 
immediately, more than a thousand mice swam out, 
wonderful to relate, in the rinds of pomegranates, the 
insides of which they had eaten; but they were drowned 
through the loud shouting of the sailors.” 6? 


In my former paper I pointed out that the mouse jin its 
medicinal aspect was especially associated with children. 
We have an echo of this association in the curious customs 
relating to the milk-teeth of children. In the Highlands 
of Scotland a milk tooth cast by a child is thrust into a 
mouse’s hole. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie informs me that 
he has seen this done in Cromarty many times. Sir James 
Frazer ® notes that the custom is known in Germany. 
Jewish children in South Russia throw cast teeth on the roof, 

65 Op cit., pp. 447 et seq. & OD. cit., P. 453. 

87 Op. cit., p. 455. ` 88 The Magic Art (3rd ed.), vol. i, p. 178. 
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and call to the mouse to give them an iron tooth in place 
of the tooth of bone. In Rarantonga (Polynesia) a child’s 
tooth is thrown on the roof with a prayer to the rat :— 
“ Big rat ! Little rat ! 
Here is my old tooth, 
Pray give me a new one.” © 

In New Guinea and Celebes the tooth is thrown on the 
roof and the mouse is invoked by the words,—‘‘ Mouse, 
I give you my tooth: give me yours instead.”” In Amboyna 
the same custom obtains. In ancient Mexico Sir James 
Frazer relates that, “ when a child was getting a new tooth, 
the father or mother used to put the old one in a mouse’s 
hole, believing that if this precaution were not taken the 
new tooth would not issue from the gums.” © 

Mr. Mackenzie notes that this is precisely the belief as 
in Cromarty and district. 

Sir James Frazer refers to a Swabian custom %: “ when 
a child is teething you should bite off the head of a living 
mouse and hang the head round the child’s neck by a string, 
taking care, however, to make no knot in the string ; 
then the child will teethe easily.” Again, “in Bohemia 
the treatment prescribed is similar, though there they 
recommend you to use a red thread and to string three heads 
of mice on it instead of one.’ 74 The prohibition as to 
tying knots is interesting when compared with an Egyptian 
prescription to cure a child’s malady called sesmi (meaning 
unknown), where a mouse is to be eaten by the infant and 
its bones are to be hung round the child’s neck by a string 
in which “ seven knots have been tied.” A string with 
seven knots tied in it was frequently used by Egyptian 
magicians. The number and significance of these knots 
is a study of itself. They were, as Gardiner has pointed 


69 Op. cit., p. 179. 70 Op. cit., p. 180. 

J. V. Grohmann, Aberglauben und Gebräuche aus Böhmen und 
Mähren, p. 111, § 822 (F.). 

72 Berlin Papyrus, No. 3027, page 8, lines 2-3; W. R. Dawson, op. cit. 
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out,”? magical barriers to prevent the passage of evil in- 
fluences. 

Mr. Mackenzie has drawn my attention to a very curious 
story preserved in an old Irish manuscript relating to events 
in the second century of our era. A prince named Lugard 
takes flight from Ireland to Scotland. Lugard conceals his 
name, lest he should be recognised by the King of Scotland. 
Lugard and his band arrive in Scotland, and the king 
suspects the identity of his guest, for whom apparently he 
had some sympathy. The king then orders that a trick 
should be played upon Lugard and his men, and has a 
number of mice killed, one animal being put in each man’s 
portion. They are bidden to eat under penalty of death. 
Lugard thrusts his mouse into his mouth while the king 
observed him, and thereupon the other men did likewise, 
save one who turned sick when putting the animal’s tail 
to his lips. ‘‘ A sword across thy throat,” said Lugard, 
“ the eating of a mouse includes its tail.” The man then 
swallows the tail of the mouse. The king then asks 
“ Art thou Lugard?” to which affirmative answer being 
given, the king adds,—‘‘ Welcome to thee in sooth, why 
hast thou hidden thyself from me? ” ‘ For fear of thee,” 
says Lugard. We need not now follow the story further. 
Mr. Mackenzie believes that the mouse-feast in this tale 
takes the place of the blood-covenant which was known in 
Ireland. Having swallowed the mouse, Lugard is safe and 
gives his name freely. 

A mouse-deity or mouse spirit was evidently known in 
ancient Scotland. In Perthshire a standing stone is called 
“‘ Stone of my little mouse,” the diminutive here, as often, 
denoting something sacred. 

Mouse-medicine was and is widely used in Scotland, a fact 
of which I was unaware when my former paper was written. 

33 Art. Magic (Egyptian) in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. viii, pp. 262-9. 

74 Revue Celtique, vol. xiii. 
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Such is the nature of the lore which has grown around the 
“wee, sleekit, cow’rin’ tim’rous beastie.” Many other 
instances might be added. The mouse is not pre-eminent 
amongst ‘animals in folklore, but the special interest 
attaching to it is the extreme antiquity of its cult, which 
we first meet with six thousand years ago on the banks of 
the Nile. 

In these notes I have been careful to distinguish between 
the mouse and the shrew-mouse. The latter is, of course, 
zoologically not a mouse at all, but an animal of the order 
Insectivora. It has an elaborate lore of its own. It figures, 
for instance, in the London-Leiden magical papyrus,” 
and in the ceremonies of the Shrew-ash in our own country. 
Owing to their superficial resemblance the ancients often 
confused the two animals and to some extent they overlap 
in folklore, but I have omitted everything which relates 
definitely to the shrew-mouse. 

WarrEN R. Dawson. 


13 Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden, pp. 153, 203, etc. 


